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Trade Information Bulletin 
Mailed to NM. C. A. Members 


The Association mailed to its mem- 
bership last week the second of the 
monthly series of “Trade Information 
Bulletins” prepared by Dudley, An- 
derson & Yutzy, as part of the current 
Consumer and Trade Relations activ- 
ity. Highlights of this Bulletin are 
included elsewhere in this issue in the 
progress report made to the Board of 
Directors. 


Article by President Willkie 


An article by N.C.A. President E. 
E. Willkie describing the Association's 
current Consumer and Trade Rela- 
tions program was featured in the 
Super Market Convention Section of 
the New York Journal of Commerce 
distributed May 23-26 at the 17th an- 
nual convention of the Super Market 
Institute in Cleveland. 


Mr. Willkie pointed to the dy- 
namic character of the canning indus- 
try in promoting its products at a 
time when the per capita consump- 
tion is high and increasing, stating 
that “all good bridge players lead 
from strength.” The article further 
detailed the aims and implements now 
being used in both the consumer 
phases and trade phases of the ac- 
tivity. 


Canner Cooperation Stressed 


The N. C. A. Consumer and Trade 
Relations program was played up in 
the May issue of The Pennsylvania 
Packer, official publication of the Penn- 
sylvania Canners Association. Wil- 
liam A. Free, Sr., chairman of the 
N. C. A. committee supervising this ac- 
tivity, had a contribution explain- 
ing “How and Why a Canner Should 
Tie into the N. C. A. Consumer and 
Trade Relations Program.” Another 
feature contribution in the same issue 
was a progress report on the program 
prepared for The Packer by Dudley, 
Anderson and Yutszy. 


C & T Program and Marketing Orders 


Take Chief Attention of Directors 


Progress on the Association’s Consumer and Trade Relations 
program (see page 200) and consideration of the marketing orders 
problem received most of the emphasis and attention at the spring 
meeting of the N.C.A. Board of Directors in Washington May 20 
and 21, presided over by President E. E. Willkie. 


Guest speakers, on successive days, were The Honorable Clifford 
R. Hope, Chairman of the House Agriculture Committee, and The 
Honorable Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of Agriculture. Sum- 
maries of their remarks, dealing with broad aspects of the Ad- 
ministration’s farm program, are reproduced on pages 206-207. 


George Seybolt, Chairman of the N.C.A. Legislative Committee, 
introduced a report of the Association’s recent presentation of in- 
dustry opposition to federal marketing orders controls. R. B. 
Heiney of the staff gave the current status of such legislation and 
Hamilton Carothers of Counsel’s office outlined the scope of the 
proposed controls. Three of the industry witnesses, Fred M. Moss, 
Edwin C. Kraus, and John E. Dodds, summarized for the Board 
the testimony of the canner witnesses, and Dr. Howard L. Stier, 
Director of the Statistics Division, reviewed the charts used in 
the presentation to Senate and House Agriculture Committees. 
This testimony was presented in full in the Supplement to the 
INFORMATION LETTER of April 10. 


Association Chief Counsel H. T. Austern completed the legisla- 
tive report by giving an over-all evaluation of the current situation. 


In view of repeated efforts to bring canning crops under fed- 
eral marketing controls over the past 20 years, Secretary Carlos 
Campbell suggested that each canner re-evaluate his grower rela- 
tions, pointing out that perhaps the recurrence of recommenda- 
tions for marketing orders legislation indicates a need for closer 
canner-grower relationship. He recommended that members of 
the industry specifically undertake to point out to growers the 
fallacies of such control programs. 

E. A. Hildreth, Chairman of the N.C.A. Convention Commit- 
tee, reported at the Friday morning sessions. He referred to Board 
approval last May of the policy of holding the annual Convention 
in alternate years in Chicago and Atlantic City, and stated that 
since there had been no further instructions or recommendations 
from the Board, the Committee and the staff were proceeding on 
that premise, planning the 1955 Convention to begin February 19 
in Chicago and the 1956 Convention in Atlantic City. 


John L. Baxter, Chairman of the (Please turn to page 209) 
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MEETING OF N. C. A. DIRECTORS 


Progress Reports the N.C.A. Consumer and Trade 
Relations Program 


By W. A. Free, Sr., Chairman, 
Committee on Consumer 
and Trade Relations 


It is only a little over three months 
since the rd authorized our work 
in behalf of Consumer and Trade Re- 
lations. In most good it 
seems to take quite a while to get the 
show on the road. In reporting for 
the Committee I should report prog- 
ress, and I think when you look around 
the room at what is displayed on these 
easels you will find that this is truly 
a report of progress. We're moving 
along, you've seen evidence of what 
has been going on in some of the 
trade papers, the INFORMATION Ler- 
TER and elsewhere. 


It was felt in the inning that a 
subcommittee, or operating committee, 
made up of canners that know these 
techniques, should be appointed to 
really supervise the details of the job. 
President Willkie appointed that com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of 
K. F. Boucher. His operating com- 
mittee has been working with the 
experts on this project and coordi- 
nating all the efforts of the Associa- 
tion staff to make this truly an N. C. A. 
function. Without further ado then, I 
call on Ken Boucher to give you the 
real meat of this program. 


By K. F. Boucher, Chairman, 
Technical Subcommittee of the 
N. C. A. Consumer and 

Trade Relations Committee 


This assembly of charts around the 
room looks like a shooting gallery. 
Actually it is a shooting gallery but 
the shots are going to come from the 
charts, not toward them, at least until 
after the meeting, when I think we'll 
be able to answer any shots that may 
be directed. 


There has been an operating com- 
mittee at N. C. A. headquarters work- 
ing with this so-called operating com- 
mittee appointed 1 President Willkie. 
They should be identified now and 
they will certainly be identified 
throughout this presentation. The 
staff operating committee is composed 
of Dr. H. L. Stier of the Statistics 
Division, Miss Katherine R. Smith of 
the Home Economics Division, and 
Nelson H. Budd of the Information 
Division, with on! Carlos Camp- 
bell, of course, operating as general 
supervisory chief. 


That group in three months has 


created a situation of coordination 


that has been rather amazing to those 
of us on the operating committee, It 
is a most unusual thing, 2 
in an association as widespread as 
this one. These people, working with 
our professional counsel, have reached 
a common level of understanding 
which you'll see demonstrated as Mr. 
Anderson goes through what we're 
rar to show you here, and which 

think you have already noticed in 
your home communities. 


This isn’t solely an Association pro- 
gram and we would like to have you 
think of it as something more than 
that. It certainly isn’t a Dudley, An- 
derson & Yu program; it isn’t a 
Katherine Smith program, or a Nelson 
Budd program or a Jack Stier = 
gram. It actually is a National Can- 
ners Association member program, 
and we want you to think of it in 
terms of your own, as —— ou 
were doing it yourself, individ 
We're going to say a little bit more 
about that and what the members 
individually and in their own terri- 
tory really can do to implement this 
program and give it the additional 
stimulation and action we are all work- 
ing towards. 


We've started a groundswell here 
in this country in terms of favorable 
impressions toward canned foods. It 
is under way. The groundswell is 
rolling, as 78 going to see, but its 
impact and its increase and its con- 
tinuation is going to depend not on 
the operating committee nor on the 
working people here that have done 
this tremendous job. It will depend 
on what each one of us in the mem- 
bership does indvidually, in his own 
community. 


Two bulletins have been 
indicating what individuals should do. 
I don’t know how widely they have 

n read, but I am convinced they 
should be carefully studied and acted 
on. We've had some indication and 
since I’ve been here in Washington 
on this trip, I've seen more indication 
than I had believed possible of the 
work that individual members are 
doing to move this thing along. We're 

lad to see it, but we think it has 
ust started. We're reparing another 
worksheet for all of us in Asso- 
ciation, to try to get over the idea 
that this is our individual job to 
do. As we do it, in our contacts with 
buyers and with other segments of 
the trade, and with consumers, it will 

ush that ‘groundswell along much 
aster. 


We have here from New York the 
professional counsel on this job, em- 


put out 


ployed to work with the operating com- 
mittee at headquarters. We ou 
at the time they were selected t 
we had the best in the country; after 
three months we're sure of it, and 
I think you people are going to be 
sure of it, too. I shall turn the meet- 
ing from hereon over to George Ander- 
son, the head man of Dudley, Ander- 
son & Yutzy, who, I believe, is gol 
to surprise you with the 14 . 
the accom ts which have been 
made in short months. 


By George Anderson 


First of all I want to publicly 
acknowledge the complete and wonder- 
ful cooperation in the conduct of this 
8 am of Carlos Campbell, Nelson 

udd, Jack Stier, Meryl Sullivan, Bob 
— 7 Fred Van Horsten, and es- 
pecially Katherine. It has been a 
warm experience for us and we do 
have, I think all of us, a great deal 
of feeling of accomplishment. But I 
don't believe any of us individually 
have any pride of possession. 


This is your show and we're 

to put it on for you. One thing I'd 
like to point out, because it was made 
pretty clear in Atlantic City and is 
something I believe you all whole- 
heartedly accepted, and that is the 
fact that this program, coordinated 
and planned as it is, is not a program 
of expediency, of eye-catching stunts 
and gimmic of opportunistic de- 
vices. It is built and worked along 
what we think will provide the long- 
range means of getting our story 
om both to the consumer and the 
rade. 


So without further ado, let's review 
those principles, the plan of action 
that is the foundation of this program, 
— 3888 that keep us on the 
rack: 


Easel No, 1, the N. C. A. Plan of 
Action, lists these points: 


To conduct a continuing consumer 


relations program on the prestige and 
basic of canned ise 


To create the National Canned 
Foods Conference. 


To counsel with an Operations Com- 
mittee. 


To direct activities of a national 
marketi research organization in 
scouting trade attitudes and operating 
pilot studies. 


To prepare and distribute sales 
manuals and trade information to 
N. C. A. members. 


To implement a continuing trade 
paper program, hes at industry 
meetings and a retailer newsletter. 


To explore sponsored psychological 
consumer studies. 

Now, via the exhibits on the other 
easels you see encircling the room, let's 
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trace the accomplishments of the pes 
three months against our plan of ac- 
tion: 


Masel No. 2, Editorial Board of Re- 
view—Members of this Board repre- 
sent the major media used in this 
Consumer Relations Program, and 
they are: 


Magazines—Dorothy Kirk, Woman's 
Home Companion; ewspapers— 
Clementine Paddleford, ew York 
Herald Tribune and This Week; Radio 
—Alfred MeCann, WOR; Television 
—Josephine McCarthy, WNBT; and 
Press Syndicates—Dr. Ida Bailey 
Allen, King Features. 


So you see, in line with our opera- 
tion of program planning, we have 
sought the advice of the outside ex- 
perts as well as the inside experts. 
And I think it’s quite a tribute to 
N. C. A. to be able to announce that 
on our editorial board of review we 
have the top people in the country in- 
terested in our program and guiding 
our program with us. These people 
have not only offered but are desirous 
of checking with us, working with us, 
making sure all of our facts are 
straight, our approaches are right for 
the people in the fields they represent. 


Our first move in that direction, 
still in production, is the development 
or creation rather, of what we call 
the ABC’s of canned foods. We're 
working on this project night and day 
to try to get it pushed through, but 
it’s a big job which I think you will 
understand when 1 describe it a little 
further, 


This will be an editorial handbook 
with a compressed history of the 
canned foods industry up front and 
then, from A to Z, a brief statistical 
picture of the 50 leading canned fruits, 
vegetables, meat, fish, juices, baby 
foods and specialties. It means that 
an editor, if she wants to write about 
canned apples, let’s say, may turn to 
A and find the pedigree of apples, 
pack statistics, history, pack, uses, 
nutrition—a condensation of the en- 
tire canned apple story and so on, all 
the way through. This will be pub- 
lished in conjunction with our edi- 
torial board of review in four edi- 
tions: The ABC’s of canned foods 
will have a magazine edition; a radio 
edition; a television edition; and a 
newspaper edition. It will be a con- 
tinuing bible for the leading writers 
and broadcasters of the country. 
We're starting with 50 products to 
get the thing rolling but as we de- 
velop further information on other 
items, the publication, printed loose- 
leaf, will always be on the editor's 
desk to be filled in and to be made a 
continuing, useful, living thing. 

Easel No. 3, Tailored Articles 2 
National Magazines — This has a dis- 
play of the Woman's Home Companion 


article, “Because of Canned Foods We 
Eat Better Today,” and it shows the 
covers of 13 national magazines that 
have been approached with sugges- 
tions for similar canned foods articles. 


Let's take a look at public han- 
dling in the magazine field. You 
are all familiar with the Woman's 
Home Companion article, “Because of 
Canned Foods, We Eat Better Today.” 
At this time, I would like to bring 
up and reiterate the fact that this 
article, which, in my opinion, is one 
of the outstanding food articles ever 
written, started months before this 
program ever came into being, when 
the food editor of the magazine visited 
Katherine and Carlos in Washington 
— 1 general background of the ma- 
terial. 


In the development of the recipe 
material in the article, I’m sure that 
at least a half a dozen of the indi- 
vidual home economists of the com- 
—— within the industry contributed 
nformation on their own specific prod- 
ucts. 


We entered the picture in the shap- 
ing of the article at its very end into 
our prestige approach of the N. C. A. 
program and, ause of the mer- 
chandising facilities in the program, 
were able to merchandise the article 
to the satisfaction of Woman's Home 
Companion. It is a typical example 
of the complete union and cooperation 
that is going on and will go on in 
similar articles in the magazines you 
see here. 


We have been talking and lining up 
individual articles on canned foods 
with Good Housekeeping, Everywom- 
an's magazine, True Story, Woman's 
Day, Family Circle, McCall's, Ladies 
Home Journal, Seventeen, American 
Home magazine, Better Living, Amer- 
ican Magazine, and Parents, These 
editors have been visited individu- 
ally, their specific needs discussed. I 
thought you might be interested to 
see the various ways we hope our 
prestige and canned foods story will 
appear. 


The American Home Magazine—I 
know the ladies in the audience are 
familiar with the “Take A Can” series 
in that book; many of the ad men 
are, too. 


At this time, American Home is 
considering the printing of “Take A 
Can,” not take a can of “whatever”, 
just “Take A Can” and devoting their 
— article to the quality of canned 


We have suggested to Good House- 
keeping a “Canned Foods Cookbook” 
and to Woman’s Day “How To Get 
Glamour Canned Foods Menus at 
Economy Prices,” two 1 — 
of our basic story. For Family Cirele 
the suggestion was “How to be a 
Glamour Cook With Cans,” and to 


Seventeen “Canned Foods are Sure 
Successes for the Beginning Cook.” 


The American Magazine had an in- 
teresting idea. We suggested it and 
they are developing it. They want to 
do a story on a typical farm family, 
which involves a member, a son I sup- 
pose, who has won a canning industry 
agricultural scholarship and what the 
— 1 „through that schol- 
— s contributed to an American 

amily. 


Better Living magazine would like 
to do a story on a canner who has 
contributed to the social welfare of 
the community. 


We hope that some or all of these 
articles will appear within the next 
six to eight months, and you'll be 
posted on them as they come along. 


Easel No. 4, National Farm Home 
Editor's Conference—The N.C.A. Con- 
sumer Relations program will be pre- 
sented at an October 12, 1954, confer- 
ence by Katherine R. Smith, the 
N. C. A. home economist, my director 
of home economics, and a lot of us on 
that show. We'll have a meeting to 
discuss what we can provide to the 
farm magazine field and then have 
dinner with 36 farm magazine editors. 
So there will be more of the canned 
foods story in this very important 
field pretty soon. 


Easel No. 5, Prestige in Sunday 
Supplements—This is a photostat of 
a double-page canned foods article in 
color that will appear in the American 
Weekly of September 19, and will be 
merchandised in the same manner as 
the Woman's Home Companion fea- 
ture. The heading is “Entertain Won- 
— With Dinners from Cans,” 
conveying to readers the idea of 
canned foods prestige. This is an- 
other example of cooperation and fol- 
low through that characterizes this 
program. 


The American Weekly food editor 
got in touch with Katherine, men- 
tioned the fact that she was thinking 
of a canned foods article, and what 
would Katherine suggest for this sea- 
son of the year. Then she got in touch 
with us as did her merchandising di- 
rector and, to make a long story short, 
this prestige article on canned foods 
will appear to a readership of over 10 
million. In this article there’ll be 25 
canned and glass packed foods in 
fruits, fish, vegetables, poultry, soups, 
and meat. 


In that same supplement field, we 
are discussing a similar type of treat- 
ment—same glamour, same prestige, 
same pride of preparation with 
Parade and This Week for fall issues. 
So we hope for a total of about 26 
million readers in the Sunday supple- 
ment field this fall in your program. 


Easel No. 6, A Canned Foods An- 


thology for the Newspapers—We call 
this the Clipsheet. It is a large sheet 
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distributed to 1,000 daily newspapers 
with a total circulation of 18,000,000 
readers and is headed “Canned Foods 
—For Goodness Sake.” Each sheet 
contains 18 different-length stories 
about various aspects of canned foods 
all ready for the editor to clip an 
publish. Every story tells a specific 
part of our basic prestige and pride 
story. It’s a little early to get results 

t, but I can tell you that we got a 
a the other day from the food 
editor of the Washington Evening 
Star that we hope is indicative of its 
national reception. She wrote: “Like 
an answer to a prayer, that’s what the 
canned food release was to me. You 
couldn’t have timed it better. I was 
sitting here trying to stir my feeble 
brain into some kind of action. Then 
I opened the mail and bless you, there 
it was! Latched right on to the 
canned foods shelf idea pronto for a 
real story. Pictures mostly from the 
National Canners Association gals.” 
There you see the combination of this 
material coming from New York and 
the local tie-in with N.C.A. 


Easel No. 7, The Canning Story in 
Color—This shows a full-page color 
photograph and prestige article on 
canned foods that has been placed 
with a service purchased by 92 metro- 

litan newspapers with a total circu- 
ation of 16,500,000. 


Easel No. 8, Economy is Good News 
—This shows a blow-up of an article 
in the Wall Street Journal deploring 
surplus packs and low prices, and be- 
side it on the easel is a blow-up of the 
press release prepared so as to bring 
out constructive elements of the Wall 
Street Journal story. This was re- 
leased to newspapers across the coun- 
try, and a typical use is exemplified by 
this blow-up from the San Antonio 
Express, which reprinted the release 
under the heading “Canned Foods 
Offer Bargains.” The stable price 
performance of canned foods was thus 
registered once more to consumers. 


Easel No. 9, A Week of Syndicated 
Columns—Here are advance proofs of 
seven canned foods articles to appear 
on consecutive days in the Ida Bailey 
Allen food column syndicated by King 
Features, Incorporated, to 900 news- 
papers across the country. Each of 
these seven columns will have a 15,- 
000,000 readership. The copy is de- 
voted to canned soups, juices, meats 
and entrees, vegetables, appetizers 
and relishes, fish, fruits. 


Easel No. 10, the 4,251 Farm Com- 
munity Newspapers—This shows a 
map of the nationwide coverage of 
farm community newspapers with a 
total circulation of 12,600,000, and 
here is an advance proof of the first 
of a series of farmer-canner cartoon 
features, which will be periodically 
released to these papers, reaching into 


2 every agricultural county 
n the nation. 


Easel No. 11, Weekly Radio Scripts 
—Here is another map, with samples 
of three different weekly radio scripts, 
now going out regularly to a network 
of 400 radio stations, whose total lis- 
tening audience is 17,000,000. Each 
of these releases contains paragraphs 
— public acceptance of canned 

8. 


Easel No, 12, A Regularly-Sched- 
uled Television Service—This map 
shows coverage of a monthly N.C.A. 
television broadcaster service issued 
to 161 telecasters with total listening 
audience of 15,000,000, and sample 
scripts of the material supplied them. 


Easel No, 18, TV Tour by Our 
Home Economist—Personal appear- 
ances on national television programs 
are an integral part of television cov- 
erage. Our television home economist, 
Mary Crum, known to many of you, 
has appeared as guest star, telling 
the canned foods presti story on 
television programs in the following 
cities to date: 


WOR-TV, New York City; WCAU, 
Philadelphia; KSD-TV, St. Louis; 
KMBC, Kansas City; WHAM-TV, 
Rochester, N. Y.; WTMJ-TV, Milwau- 
kee; WGN 9 WXEL-TV 
Cleveland; WDTV, Pittsburgh; and 
Katherine Smith appeared as guest 
star on a Washington, D. C., tele- 
vision program. 


Easel No.14, National Canned Foods 
Conference—This photo shows you 
what the first National Canned Foods 
Conference will look like when it is 
assembled at the next N.C.A, Con- 
vention, February 21, 1955, at the 
Sherman Hotel, Chic There will 
be a day-long session of addresses and 
panel discussions on canned foods, 
topped with a gourmet canned foods 
luncheon demonstrating the prestige 
story of this program. 


The Trade Relations part of the 
N. C. A. program differs from the Con- 
sumer Relations program in that 
N.C.A.’s consumer message is spon- 
sored and endorsed by the editors and 
broadcasters who tell their vast audi- 
ence that canned foods are all we 
know they are, while in Trade Rela- 
tions, N. C. A. speaks directly to your 
customers. We must, therefore, speak 
with the authority that can come only 
when your customers feel you under- 
stand their problems, their methods, 
their objectives—and that you sin- 
cerely want to help them. To do 
this, the starting point of the Trade 
Relations activity was to establish 
N. C. A. as their partner and bring 
them in as partners on the N. C. A. 

rogram. I now introduce Don Calla- 

an, to tell you about that and other 
phases of the Trade Relations pro- 
gram. 


By Don Callahan 


Certainly your customers would 
want the trade activities to be based 
on fact, on research, on market anal- 
ysis that would help them. Conse- 
quently, the Trade Relations activities 
were slower to start than were the 
consumer activities. 


First there had to be a great deal 
of fact-gathering, analysis and re- 
search. ood trade press relations 
o> ga to be established for the long 

aul. 


But probably the most important 
step was to gather around and within 
the N. C. A. program a group of men 
from your customer industries and 
from the brokerage field who would 
help to do a number of things. They 
would help keep the program on the 
track; would constantly advise, sug- 
gest and comment; the kind of men 
who would reflect objectively what 
your customers needed most from 
you to help sell more canned foods. 


So step number one in the trade 
relations activity was the appointment 
by N. C. A. of an Operations Commit- 
tee or what you might consider an 
N. C. A. trade advisory committee. The 
nucleus of the committee now exists; 
the committee now is in operation. 
It is now helping to formulate, plan 
the trade relations program and its 
various activities. would like to 
name them quickly for you: 


Easel No. 15, Active and Operating 
—The N.C.A. Trade Advisory Com- 
mittee—Ray O. Harb, national sales 
service manager, Red & White Corp., 
Chicago; Ralph B. Johnson, executive 
vice president of the National-Ameri- 
can holesale Grocers Association; 
Mrs. Marie Kiefer, secretary-manager 
of National Association of Retail 
Grocers; Don Parsons, executive di- 
rector of Super Market Institute; E. 
Norton Reusswig, partner, Lestrade 
Brothers, New York City, ard last 

ear’s chairman of the National Food 

rokers Association; Watson Rogers, 
president of the National Food Brok- 
ers Association; Harold 0. Smith, 
president, U. 8. Wholesale Grocers 
Association; Virgil B. Stewart, presi- 
dent, Food Brokers, Inc.; William 
Stickney, president, Pleezing, Inc., 
Evanston, III.; Paul 8. Willis, presi- 
dent, Grocery Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica; Jerry H. Young, general man- 
ager, eastern division, National Re- 
tailer-Owned Grocers; and John A. 
Logan, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Food Chains, is serving ex 


There may be a need to add more 
men to the committee to get a broader 
picture of your customer industry, to 
ascertain their wants and needs, to 
understand their problems, but for the 
moment this is your committee and 
these are the people who are helping 
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N. C. A. plan and out the trade 
relations activity. They discuss the 
results of projects that already have 
been compl and help plan for new 
projects. They consult and review on 
trade research activities, to help us 
direct our activities down the right 
avenue. 


Easel No, 16, Sales Aids for the 
Canning Industry— The first step for 
N. C. A. members was to prepare a 
presentation that would help the mem- 
bership at large understand the pro- 
gram better and that would help them 
explain it to their brokers and cus- 
tomers briefly, concisely, in selling 
language and selling terms. Already 
mailed to members is this brief illus- 
trated booklet, describing the aims 
and objectives of the Consumer and 
Trade Relations program. It sup- 
plies something to use, to have in hand, 
when describing the program. 


Soon to come off the presses is this 
sales builder kit, mounted here in 
dummy form, which offers to canners 
actual materials from the program to 
use in calling on brokers and custom- 
ers. This is a simple sales aid that 
combines the booklet explaining the 
program, together with some samples 
of the consumer publicity you've seen 
on previous easels—the canned foods 
anthology, the color page for news- 
papers, and a simple plan-of-action 
sheet, which merely explains to the 
canner what he can do with this ma- 
terial in contacting his brokers and 
customers. Actually, the worth of both 
these sales aids will be much greater 
if worked into your own individual 
sales presentations. 


Easel No. 17, Current and Contin- 
uous Trade Information Newsletter— 
The program as planned originally 
and discussed in Atlantic City in- 
volved the collection, analysis and dis- 
semination of basic trade information 
that might help canners do a better 
selling job. The first step in this di- 
rection is to supply everyone in the 
canning industry with information 
they can use in many ways. So, on 
the 15th of every month, a Newsletter 
is mailed to all N. C. A. members and 
the trade press, informing them of 
current trade trends and other perti- 
nent merchandising facts, based on 
facts gathered in the 137 principal 
markets on an almost day- y basis. 
They come into New York in a con- 
stant flow and are analyzed, some 
eliminated, some checked further when 
additional information is desired. 
They end up in this Newsletter. Oc- 
casionally in the Newsletter you will 
find an attachment indicating some- 
thing your customer industries or your 
brokers are doing to coordinate and 
cooperate in the basic — For 
instance, attached to Bulletin No. 2 
was a letter from the N. A. W. G. A. 
Attached to your next bulletin will be 
a letter Watson Rogers has just sent 


out to all of his members 
participation, asking for their com- 
ments, and asking them to keep 
N. F. B. A. headquarters constantly 
* on progress of the program in 

field, so that he, thro the Oper- 
ations Committee, can help plan and 
direct future activities. 


There are many ways you can use 
the Newsletter. You can add items 
it to your own bulletins to 
brokers and customers. We hope the 
information it contains makes you 
better able to plan your own sales 
activities since it reveals what the 
trade needs, what it is thinking about, 
what it wants, trends and attitudes. 


In addition to the Newsletter, a 
basic part of the Trade Relations pro- 

am, there is another communication 

tween N.C.A. and its members that 
should be watched closely. You should 
read carefully the N.C.A. weekly Ix- 
FORMATION LETTER, because every 
issue carries information about the 
program, news, facts and things you 
can use to tie in. There’s no other 
way we can get program information 
to you as fast and as completely as 
through the INFORMATION LETTER. 


Easel No. 18, Your Customers are 
Aware of New Aggressive N. C. A. 
Merchandising Force—This collection 
of clippings from the trade press is 
evidence of how distributors and re- 
tailers are kept abreast of new de- 
velopments in the Consumer and 
Trade Relations program. This broad- 
side was prepared early in the pro- 
gram and actually this publicity a 
result of the press conference and re- 
leases at Atlantic City and later, an- 
nouncing your decision to launch a 
Consumer and Trade job. Since then 
there has been a lot of additional 
trade publicity. Your customers are 
constantly | covered with news of 
the program. The trade press knows 
the objectives, they are cane urged 
to help, and they have been extremely 
cooperative during the first three 
months of the program and have 
offered to help continuously in the 
future. There will be trade publicity 
continually throughout the program. 


Easel No. 19, N. C. A. Leadership in 
Merchandising Research—Plans for 
study of canned foods retail net profit- 
ability and for studies to improve 
retail merchandising methods are un- 
der way. 


The first would seek to learn about 
the accounting procedures of retailers 
and how they determine net profit, 
obtaining such facts from the best 
informed, leading chains and volun- 
taries in each of the nine major U. 8. 
marketing areas—those organizations 
that have sufficient accounting records 
to make a satisfactory analysis. Net 
profit and accounting in retail foods 
are the responsibility of the retailer 
and it is no one else’s responsibility to 


ng their 


help him set up a detailed cost ac- 
counting system. In that area the re- 
tainer reserves the right to make the 
ultimate decision. However, his inter- 
est can be stimulated in doing a profit 
study, and r out what net profit 
canned foods will deliver for him. It 
can clear the air of a lot of misinfor- 
mation. He can be given a lot of facts, 
and N.C.A.’s leadership and interest 
in the field of helping the retailer total 
> = better net profit can be estab- 


In the field of merchandising and 
marketing of canned foods in retail 
stores the study of methods might in- 
clude such things as departmentaliza- 
tion of canned foods along with details 
such as improved shelving, space allo- 
cation, promotional devices, etc. The 
study should establish greater interest 
on the part of retail organizations in 
the buying and —— the merchan- 
oe and advertising of canned 

8. 


Easel No. 20, First NV. C. A. Prestige 
Promotion; 850 Supermarkets Covered 
—Consumer publicity and merchan- 
dising often cross. One supplements 
the other; one is used by the other. 
So where you find on the Woman's 
Home Companion feature easel, a tele- 
vision kit, it was not only a consumer 
publicity medium but a merchan- 
dising medium, because when the kit 
went out to the 162 telecasters, bulle- 
tins went out at the same time to re- 
tailers in those areas telling them 
when and where the program was 
scheduled. They were urged to take 
advantage of this television support 
and it was suggested they have “Be- 
cause of Canned Foods We Eat Better 
Today” promotions. Reprints were 
mailed to retailers. A list of the 
recipes in the article was supplied and 
a list of the some 60 canned foods in- 
volved, so the retailer could choose 
what he would prefer to feature dur- 
ing the promotion. 


There is not yet a complete recap 
of the merchandising promotion ac- 
tivities resulting from the Woman's 
Home Companion feature. Reports 
are still coming in. Television fea- 
tures, canner bulletins, and retailer 
bulletins reveal promotions in Ala- 
bama, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Mis- 
souri, New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. 
A retail promotion based on this 
theme will be set up in the Shop-Rite 
stores in New Jersey. N.R.O.G. tied 
in, usin e advertising to 
feature the theme in their 5,000 stores 
throughout the East. 


Easel No. 21, Merchandising of 
American: Weekly Feature—The sec- 
ond promotion based on an editorial 
theme will be in connection with the 
American Weekly editorial projected 
on Easel No. 5. American Weekly 
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has a 10,000,000 circulation for this 
canned foods color 
and will provide store merchandising 
materials for about 10,000 stores. 
They will also distribute somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 10,000,000 
recipe leaflets. 


How will you participate in the 
American Weekly promotion? You 
can participate in many ways. Re- 
prints and sales brochures will be 
available to N. C. A. members and 
they will explain how you can work 
closely with the Weekly in the markets 
where they will concentrate their ac- 
tivities. hey establish retail con- 
tact in many major markets. In those 
markets, their men will be calling on 
distributors and retailers to set up 
promotions. At the same time, N.C.A. 
will carry out a heavy, concentrated 
trade publicity campaign, so your cus- 
tomers will know all about it. 


Easel No. 22, Only Three Months 
and the Climate Has Improved—We 
have the feeling that the program is 
on the way, that the climate has im- 
proved. The bulletins of N. A. W. G. A. 
and N. F. B. A. are two elements that 
demonstrate that. In addition are 
many responses from retail organiza- 
tions, anxious to tie in, anxious to do 
something, to know more about the 
program. They offer their facilities. 
Here are a few that have said they 
want to help: American Stores, Bo- 
hack, Best Markets, Gristede, Fisher 
Brothers, Shop-Rite, N.R.O.G. 


Throughout this comment on the 
Trade Relations activities I have re- 
ferred to trade information, facts, 
analysis, examinations, studies, and so 
on. This is an activity that operates 
behind the scenes. You don’t see it. 
You see an item from the trade press, 
you receive Newsletters. You see pro- 
grams after they are planned, but 
behind all these programs and behind 
the trade publicity there’s a great op- 
eration going on that is part of the 
N. C. A. program. Actually, everything 
that goes into the trade relations pro- 
gram is based on fact, based on analy- 
sis, based on market informatioh. To 
tell you more about how this informa- 
tion is gathered and what we do with 
it, here is Don White to outline that 
part of your program. 


By Don White 


We refer to our part of the job as 
the trade laboratory, a section of the 
Trade Relations work. 


Easel No, 23, Map of the N. C. A. 
Trade Laboratory-—This shows the 
137 cities in which we have field rep- 
resentatives making regular contacts 
with the trade. This contact work is 
extremely important. In addition to 
the responsibility of getting factual 
information, it has been a real pleas- 
ure to find the friendly climate in 
which we have been able to work with 


the retailers and la multiple unit 
chains and voluntaries. They seem 
interested and friendly in the matter 
of trying to do a better job. 

Easel No. 24, Personal Contacts 
with Corporate and Voluntary Chains 
—These result in two important 
things. We (a) get information vital 
to the N. C. A. Trade on 
allocations, costing an rofit data, 
promotion methods, and, 1 think, im- 
portant, on merchandising attitudes 
and policies. But at the same time 
we are gettin information from them 
which (b) helps focus attention on the 
N. C. A. program. 

Easel No. 25, Analysis and Report- 
ing—Another phase of our fact and 
information work is analysis and re- 
porting of field contacts with retailers 
and distributors, of pertinent con- 
sumer and retail trade studies made 
by other organizations such as the 
trade press, consumer media, etc., and 
of trade attitudes and trends. We 
try to extract things that are con- 
tributory to the N.C.A. program and 
‘on can be used to help do a better 


Easel No. 26, Highlighta of the 
First N. C. A. Trade Study—A pilot 
study was made in chains and volun- 
taries in 29 cities which revealed that 
only 4.4 percent of retailers plan in- 
creased space for canned foods; only 
3.8 percent plan increased promotional 
effort; 27.5 percent had “no opinion” 
on net profits by products; and 12 
percent feel that canned foods yield 
greatest net profit. 


It is interesting that more than a 
fourth of the stores interviewed held 
no opinion on the net profit of canned 
foods or other products in their stores. 
That's a factor that shows how valu- 
able information on net profit should 
prove to be. 


Easel Vo. 27, Analysis of Canned 
Foods Retail Advertising Trends in 14 


Major Cities—An analysis of spot 
checks of more than 300 retail grocery 
newspaper ads in the same papers, the 
same cities, and for March and April 
of 1953 and 1954 shows: 


(a) 17 percent more retailers ran 
ads during the March-April checking 
periods in 1954 than in 1953. 


(b) 15 percent more retail grocery 
oe oe run in the 1954 period than 
n 


(c) Only 4.04 percent of the ads in 
1954, compared with 11.2 percent of 
those in 1953, gave headline or “store- 
wide promotion” featuring to canned 
‘oods—or less than half as much. 


The cities involved are Atlanta, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Cincinnati, Columbus, 
Houston, Los Angeles, Miami, Okla- 
homa City, Philadelphia, Dallas, De- 
troit, San Francisco, and St. Louis. 


Easel No. 28, Checking and Report- 
ing on Retail Canned Foods Promotion 
2 this feature, it con- 
sists of (a) obtaining advance sched- 
ules from chains and voluntaries on 
their promotions—what kind, how 
often, of what nature; (b) develop- 
ing any available sales-increase and 
net profit results, and (c) providing 
facts and recommendations for im- 


proving promotion and merchandising 
methods. 
Summarizi my portion of this 


report, I would like to say that the 
Don White organization provides 
weekly contacts with chain and super 
market headquarters, reports from 
137 field men (in that many cities), 
spot store checks and investigations, 
analysis of current trade studies, re- 
tail ad checking in 14 major cities 
retail contacts developing pilot canned 
foods promotions, planning and co- 
ordinating inter-industry trade re- 
search, planning and supervising qual- 
itative studies such as net profit, and 
consultation with DAY. 


Report of the Raw 
By W. Stanley Macklem, Chairman 


I am very happ to have this op- 

rtunity, as Chairman of the Raw 

roducts Committee, to tell you a little 
about our raw products program and 
how it is carried out, because we 
believe it is designed to achieve one 
of the basic premises upon which the 
canning industry rests, that is, the 
production of high quality raw prod- 
ucts so that the highest quality canned 
products may be manufactured, 

From time to time we are asked by 
new Board members, or sometimes by 
old ones, what does the Raw Products 
Research Bureau do, how does the 
Raw Products Committee function, 
and what type of activities does the 
Technical Advisory Committee carry 
on? 

These questions do not surprise us, 
nor do they disturb us. Much of a 


Products Committee 


constructive nature, we believe, is 
being rr I will not take 
the time of the Board today to go into 
details, but we could show you specific 
examples of what has been, and is 
— done, any time vou are inter- 
ested, 

However, at this time I would like 
to outline briefly how the Bureau 
operates, how the Raw Products Com- 
mittee functions, and what the Tech- 
nical Advisory Committee is currently 
doing so that you will have some idea 
of the scope of the work. 

Our raw products program is car- 
ried on first by the Raw Products 
Research Bureau, of which Dr. Ma- 
honey is the Director. His job is 
to keep the needs of the canning 
industry constantly before the re- 
search workers of the various state 
experiment stations and the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture. In order 
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to do this he personally visits most of 
the experiment stations in the major 
canning areas throughout the United 
States, and maintains a close and in- 
timate contact with the research 
workers in those institutions. His 
long experience in experiment station 
work, prior to his joining the Associa- 
tion, peculiarly fits him for this as- 
signment. 


He also maintains close identifica- 
tion with scientific societies in various 
fields of agricultural research, so that 
the latest and most authoritative in- 
formation can be brought immediately 
to the attention of canners, or can be 
utilized to solve some pressing 2 
lem in the production of better fruits 
and vegetables for canning. 


The Raw Products Committee is a 
planning committee. It acts as an 
advisory committee to the Executive 
Secretary and Board of Directors of 
the Association in matters affecting 
raw products, and holds itself in 
readiness to assist both the Raw Prod- 
ucts Research Bureau and the Tech- 
nical Advisory Committee. 


The Technical Advisor 
is a subcommittee of the Raw Products 
Committee. It is made up of men who 
are closely identified with agricultural 
problems in their own canning com- 
panies who can bring to the solution 
of such —.— a background of 
practical fleld experience. 


At a meeting of the Raw Products 
Committee yesterday some recom- 
mendations of the Technical Advisory 
Committee were adopted. One of these 
was that the members of the Raw 
Products Committee foster the forma- 
tion of strong agricultural committees 
in the various state associations, 
wherever they do not exist. We believe 
that the — assistance and coopera- 
tion such state agricultural commit- 
tees can furnish will be invaluable in 
furthering the improvement of can- 
ning crops. 


At the present time the Technical 
Advisory Committee is focusing its 
interest on the following problems: 


Seed Quality Improvement: We 
have felt for some years that there 
is too much variability in seed quality 
which affects the uniformity of matu- 
rity and yield of canning crops. This 
subcommittee, after several confer- 
ences with the technical men in the 
seed industry, has planned cooperative 
experiments to study the ne lem of 
seed quality. This year 16 canning 
firms and companies are carrying 
on cooperative tests to yield some 
fundamental information on this 
point, 


Precision Planter Development: We 
find as we start working on one proj- 
ect that it often leads to another. If 
the quality of the individual seed is 
improved, the precise placement of 
that seed assumes more significance. 
The TAC believes, therefore, that a 
definite need exists for precision 


Committee 


71 and a subcommittee of the 
AC has met several times with de- 
sign engineers of manufacturers of 
such machines to develop agronomic 
specifications of equipment to do the 
job. Several companies will furnish 
experimental machines for testing this 
season. 


Row Crop Spraying: There has 
been a growing conviction on the part 
of many canners that the maximum 
efficiency is not being realized for the 
time and money spent for disease and 
insect control of canning crops. It has 
been realized also that new equipment 
is being sold to canners and growers 
before specific and definite informa- 
tion had been developed which would 

rove its effectiveness. To more 
nformation on these questions the 
TAC has arranged for cooperative ex- 
periments to be carried on amon 
canners, experiment stations, an 
federal workers in several states this 
coming season. 


Mobile Viners: This committee is 
attempting to speed up the develop- 
ment of mobile viners for which there 
is a real need. It is developing per- 
formance specifications, and con- 
siderable field work will be carried on 
this year to evaluate the practical 
operation of such machines. 


Fruit Problems: This is a new sub- 
committee of the TAC which was set 
up this past January, and is therefore 
just getting under way. It is made 
up of men who are interested in prob- 
lems 2 fruit quality and one 
of its first objectives is to try to co- 
ordinate and encourage some funda- 
mental studies on the use of antibiotics 
for controlling bacterial diseases of 
fruit crops. 


You can see from this that our TAC 
is very active. Last year its subcom- 
mittees held 35 different meetings, in- 
— tours. and conferences, and 
this does not include many informal 
sessions. These men carried on this 
work in addition to performing their 
regular jobs with their own com- 
panies. 


elo a strong working pro- 
gram which will expedite the ne 
tion of better crops for canning, and 
which will also help solve some of the 
practical field problems with which 
canners and growers are faced. If it 
is the kind of program canners want, 
then let me say to you very frankly 
that the time is fast approaching when 
this ‘Association must spend more 
money to carry it out than has so far 
been appropriated. The physical load 
has become very heavy for our tech- 
nical industry men on the committee 
to handle, and if the work is to con- 
tinue, we may soon have to give con- 
sideration to providing them some 
assistance. 


We welcome any suggestions or 
criticisms of the raw products pro- 
gram as it is being carried on at the 
present time. 


Report 


of 


the Labeling Committee 
By John L. Baxter, Chairman 


At the Februar 
of the Board in 
to you the results 


20, 1953, — 
hicago, I repo 
of a survey of in- 


dustry preference for a single label 


term for several 


where more than 
permissible under 


major products 
one alternate is 
FDA regulations. 


You will recall that the purpose of 


this survey which 


is still continuing 


is to bring about standardized use of 


labeling terms to 


help the consumer 


in her purchase of canned foods. 


At that meeting, the Board voted 
approval of the Labeling Committee's 


recommendations 


on terms to be 


standardized for the following prod- 


ucts: apricots, 


cherries, 


peaches, 


pears, green and wax beans, sweet 
corn, field corn, blackeye peas, dried 
peas, succulent peas, and tomatoes. 


I now want to request your ap- 
proval of the Labeling Committee's 


recommendations 


for several addi- 


tional products as follows (These rec- 
ommendations were approved by the 
Board of Directors on May 20): 


Product and Page in 
Fruit Butter (83) 


Fruit Cocktail (86) 
Artichokes (129) 


Asparagus (131) 


Lima Beans (139) 


Beets* (145) 
Carrots“ (157) 


Mushrooms (175) 
Peppers (193) 
Pimientos (195) 
Potatoes* (197) 


Rutabagas (206) 


Tomato Catsup (221) 


Tomato Paste (225) 


Tomato Puree (227) 
Turnips (231) 


inquiry as 
to be made of only t 
style. 


Recommended 
Terms 

With Added Spice 
With Added voring 
Fruit Cocktail 
Halves 
With Added Ol] 
8 
Peeled Spears 
Cut Spears 


Lima Beans (but where 
the term 


Halves 
Pimientos 


n Added 


Sliced 
Diced 


rtered 
Diced 


(Not sufficient 

ment a packers 
as to spelling of 
term) 


Spice Added 
voring Added 


Tomato Puree 
rtered 
iced 
Diced 
to preference for term 


f 
tring, “Julienne,” 
— whe pack ‘this 


— 
‘ute—Tips Removed 
ͤ— 
“Butter Beans” may 
also be used on a tem- 
porary basis) 
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the Honorable 
Clifford R. Hope, Chairman, 
House Committee on Agriculture 


Our Committee on Agriculture had 
the pleasure not long ago of hearing 
from representatives from this organ- 
ization and I certainly do not reveal 
any secrets, I am sure, when I say 
that all the members of the Committee 
who have expressed themselves to me, 
and I am expressing my own thought 
also, thought that you made a very fine 
presentation—one of the best that was 
made to our Committee in the course 
of our long years. Of course, that 
wasn't the first time that our Com- 
mittee has heard representatives of 
this organization. You've been there 
every so often, every few years, any- 
way; I think five or six times in the 
last 20 years; possibly oftener. We, 
of course, are always happy to have 
representatives of this organization 
before us because it does contribute to 
our knowledge of the subject on which 
we are working. 


We are confronted today in agri- 
culture with the problem of surpluses. 
Fundamentally that’s what our Com- 
mittee is considering. That is the 
reason that we have farm programs 
and the reason that we have farm 
legislation. There may be some who 
think the problem of surpluses comes 
because we have farm programs and 
farm legislation, but I myself do not 
share that belief because our farm 
surpluses which began with the in- 
tense mechanization of agriculture in 
the late '20s, I think, are the horse 
instead of the cart. 


I am sure that there is no one here 
who thinks that surpluses are them- 
selves a bad thing. There is no coun- 
try in the world today that doesn’t 
envy the United States for its sur- 

luses of agricultural commodities, 
ut I think it is very evident to every- 
one that surpluses do impose some 
tremendous problems from the stand- 
point of management. 


One reason that we have these sur- 
pluses and the principal reason at the 

resent time is that our foreign mar- 
— have been very greatly curtailed. 
Surpluses indicate how important our 
foreign trade is to agriculture. Dur- 
ing the period from the end of the 
war until 1952, $34 billion of our ex- 
ports were paid for out of funds that 
were appropriated for foreign relief. 


But I do not think that there were 
very many Americans, who, during 
that time, opposed the export of food 
and agricultural products to foreign 
countries which were in need even 
though in many cases we were paying 
for them ourselves, But, the fact that 
foreign relief is now diminishing has, 
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in part, contributed to the present 
situation in which we do not have 
export outlets for these commodities. 
However, an equally important factor 
in the matter is the very large cro 

of almost all agricultural commodi- 
ties which have n harvested in al- 
most every country outside of the Iron 
Curtain during the last two years. 


During the war we expanded our 
agricultural production in this coun- 
try by 45 percent, which I think was 
quite a remarkable achievement, con- 
sidering we didn’t add any new acres. 
We did it with less labor. We were 
using less labor when we wound up 
than when we started out, and the 
increased production was a result of 
mechanization, improved varieties of 
crops, improved strains of livestock, 
conservation, and better farming all 
the way around. I believe that no 
matter what kind of a farm program 
that we adopt we are not going to re- 
duce our agricultural production very 
much in this country. The history 
of agricultural production in this 
country shows that whenever we get 
up to a certain level we tend to main- 
tain that level; that is, rather than 
go back. 


Increased prices for agricultural 
commodities will stimulate production 
as they did during the war years and 
following the war years and result 
in great increases; but when you get 
to a level where there is no longer a 
— for that production, you don't go 

ek. 


I think the greatest problem con- 
fronting our Committee now in work- 
ing out an improved farm program 
is what to do with the diverted acres 
—what we call the diverted acres 
—which are going out of the produc- 
tion of cotton, wheat, and other com- 
modities that we have in surplus at 
this time. I know that is a question 
that is of direct interest to the canners 
of this country because it is a matter 
of concern as to the use that’s made 
of diverted acres. Some of them are 
going to be used for canning crops, 

rhaps, for fresh vegetables. That 
fs the scare expressed on the part of 
many vegetable producers—that some 

these acres that are going out of 
other commodities will go into those 
particular commodities. 


Now, I think I know enough about 
you, your business, and your opera- 
tions that that robably not going 
to be anything that you cannot handle 
in the course of your own operations 
as far as that is concerned, but here’s 
a factor that I am sure all canners 
have to take into consideration and 
it is something that I know you do 
take into consideration. 


But, I think that our problem, as 
far as farm programs is concerned, 


resolves itself mainly now into reduc- 
ing production, if we can, to tailor it 
down a little bit more to our needs 
but it’s more a problem of expanding 
markets and disposing of surpluses. 
That is the question that I know looms 
large in the minds of the Administra- 
tion and the Secretary of Agriculture 
and in the minds of the members of 
Congress who are dealing with this 
subject. So whatever legislation we 
enact along the lines of a farm pro- 
gram will, of necessity, have to con- 
tain some provisions for the disposal 
of agricultural surpluses. 


There is a great deal of interest at 
this time in some method of distrib- 
uting agricultural commodities in 
other countries where the distribution 
is made to individuals rather than 
through governments. We have had 
organizations like CARE and CROP 
and some of the other voluntary or- 
ganizations that have developed quite 
a program of distributing agricul- 
tural commodities directly to individ- 
uals with very fine results, I think, as 
far as supplying their needs are con- 
cerned and as far as building up good 
will where this country is concerned. 
So. I think that in any legislation we 
may enact we are going to reserve at 
least a part of the picture for that 
type of distribution. But, of course, 
that will be only a part of what can 
be done. 


We are working now on legislation 
which we hope will deal with the dis- 
tribution of current surpluses not only 
by means of barter for strategic ma- 
terials but also through the use of 
local currencies which we may or may 
not be able to use to advantage. We 
can certainly use some local curren- 
cies. We can use them to pay our 
troops in foreign countries and for 
cost of foreign installations and for 
many other purposes but we probably 
cannot use all the local currencies that 
we might acquire, for the agricultural 
commodities that we might sell in 
other countries. But, we are going 
— use those methods as far as can be 

one. 


So there are four ways, I think, 
which we can move to get rid of some 
of these surpluses. I’ve mentioned two 
of them—through the voluntary agen- 
cies and to barter in local currencies. 
Another is through a wider disposi- 
tion of these commodities here at home 
by giving the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration authority to declare com- 
modities surplus which have not 
reached the s of deterioration or 
threatening to deteriorate. 


The greatest problem that confronts 
us is to be able to take advantage of 
our great productivity, the great fer- 
tility of our land and our farmers, and 
to use it in the way that would be of 
the greatest advantage to us in the 
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field of international affairs as far as 
our disposition of these surpluses is 
concerned. 

The Committee on Agriculture this 
fall traveled over 20,000 miles in all 
parts of the United States for the pur- 
pose of studying agriculture and I 
am sure that no one could have taken 
that trip without being impressed 
with the productivity and the vigor 
and the strength of American agricul- 
ture. You men are in close enough 
touch with it yourselves so that I don’t 
have to point that out to you, but it’s 
a great thing to have an opportunity 
to go about over this country and see 
what is going on and the improve- 
ments that are being made and the 
great activities that are taking place 
in the field of productivity. If we 
had been able during these years to 
build up our distribution of agricul- 
tural commodities to the same extent 
that we were able to build up the pro- 
duction, we probably would not have 
some of the problems that confront 
us now. 


I am sure that is not a criticism 
that can be made of the canners of 
this country because you have done a 
wonderful job in the way of expand- 
ing the production of your commodi- 
ties and in — ge to the people of 
this country with its rapidly increas- 
ing population, more food and better 
food in the fields of fruits and vege- 
tables and meats and fish and in all 
of our canned products than our peo- 
ple have ever had before or the peo- 
ple of any nation have ever had be- 
fore. It’s a great tribute I think 


to the far-sighted bus who 
comprise this organization, that you 
have been able to bring to the people 
of this country from the farms of this 
country this greatly increased volume 
of the types of food that the doctors 
and the dieticians and the home eco- 
nomics teachers say we ought to be 
expanding our consumption of, be- 
cause it is the fruits and the — — 
bles and the protein foods generally 
and those are the things that you folks 
deal with—that are the types of food 
that the people consume more and 
more of as the standard of living in- 
creases. So, I simply want to con- 
clude by paying a tribute to this or- 
ganization and the great work that it 
has done in the field of distribution of 
agricultural commodities. You have 
certainly shown that, with our rapidly 
increasing population, we need have 
no fear for the future as far as prod- 
ucts with which you deal are con- 
cerned. You've demonstrated that 
you are going to be able to meet the 
needs this expanded population 
and those needs, as indica in the 
last 10 or 12 years, are not only the 
needs of a growing population but the 
needs of a population which is ex- 
panding its per capita consumption 
of the products with which you deal. 


I do want to say that I am most 
happy to have been here today and to 
have had the opportunity of speaking 
to you men who have demonstrated a 
degree of business enterprise and busi- 
ness foresight and business states- 
M* that I believe should be 
shared by everyone in this country. 


Summary of Remarks 


By The Honorable 
Ezra Taft Benson 
Secretary of Agriculture 


It is always a pleasure to meet with 
representatives of the canning indus- 
try because it gree me an opportunity 
to diseuss the importance of research, 
education and improved marketing 
methods with a group which believes 
just as wholeheartedly in such pro- 
grams as I do. 


In an age when so many citizens 
look to Washington for the solution of 
problems which could be dealt with 
more effectively on a local level, I be- 
lieve it is well to remember that one 
8 function o1 government is 
to help people help themselves. Abra- 
ham Lincoln stated the case better 
pe it has been set forth since. He 
said: 


“The legitimate object of govern- 
ment is to do for a community of peo- 
— whatever they need to have done 

ut cannot de at all, or cannot so well 
do, in their separate and individual 
capacities.” 


Certainly government plays a legiti- 
mate and necessary part in furtherin 
scientific progress, education, an 
more efficient marketing. In this lat- 
ter role, it is often more effective as a 
sort of referee or umpire. 


In your own industry, government 
can be helpful in bringing processors 
and Powe together for their own 
best interests. Although their for- 
tunes are inevitably tied together, this 
fact has not always been recognized 
and there are some situations today 
in this field which could be improved to 
the advantage of everyone. 


Your industry has an important, 
basic, common interest with the pro- 
ducers of canning crops. In general, 
you prosper most when the farmers 
prosper and vice versa. Many can- 
ners have made notable progress in 
recent years toward improving their 
relationship with growers. I encour- 


age you to continue in this effort. The 
Department of Agriculture will co- 
operate with you to this end. 


Certain wer organizations have 
broadening of the law 


relating to marketing agreements to 
include crops for canning and the De- 
partment of Agriculture has recom- 
mended consideration of such a policy 
to Congress. I understand that many 
of you are opposed to this proposition. 
As I explained to representatives of 
your industry when they called on me 
recently, we are glad to explore this 
subject further with you. e should 
be able to find a satisfactory way of 
meeting the problems confronting the 
growers who seek this legislation. 


The great progress which the can- 
ning industry has made in recent 
years did not just happen. It took 
plenty of vision, hard work and re- 
search. And perhaps more than “9 
thing else, it required confidence 
the future of America. 


I am proud of the fine cooperation 
which exists between the industry and 
the Department of Agriculture. Our 
regional laboratories have worked 
closely with your research centers in 
developing improved processes which 
have been of enormous benefit to pro- 
ducers, processors and consumers. 


Similarly, in the field of marketi 
services embracing the development o 
standards and grades, market news, 
crop reporting, and marketing re- 
search, your industry and the Depart- 
ment have worked closely to bring 
about substantial progress. Our Ex- 
tension Service has had an important 
part in meeting the problems of can- 
ners and growers. 


Just recently my attention was 
called to the development by the Agri- 
cultural Research Service Fruit and 
Vegetable Products Laboratory at 
Prosser, Wash., of a flotation process 
for removing debris from peas and a 
variety of other field crops. It re- 
portedly eliminates three-fourths of 
the labor in removing foreign matter 
and saves la tonnages which 
might otherwise discarded because 
of contamination. 


However great the strides we have 
already made toward more efficient 
harvesting, processing and distribu- 
tion, the fact remains that there is 
still much to be done in these fields. 


Only a nation blessed with such an 
abundance as we have could waste its 
resources on the scale that we do and 
still remain well-fed and well-clothed. 
In the years ahead, we may not be 
able to afford such extravagances. 
Our amazing population growth sug- 
gests that there will be 200 million 
Americans before 1975. They will 
have to be fed and clothed from 
roughly the same acreage that we 
have in cultivation today. 

This offers a real challenge to our 
farmers, our scientists and our food 


processors. I am confident that it is 
— they will meet through cooperative 
orts. 
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Information Letter 


STATISTICS 


Green Peas for Processing 


The 1954 acreage of green peas, 
planted or to be planted for proces- 
sing, is reported as of May 15, at 458,- 
910 acres, according to the Crop Re- 
porting Board. This compares with 
464,450 acres planted in 1953 and an- 
nual average plantings of 462,890 
acres for the preceding 10-year period. 


Of the 1954 plantings, 125,340 acres 
are indicated for freezing and 333,570 
acres for canning and other proces- 
sing. The comparable figures for 1953 
are 121,220 acres and 343,230 acres; 
for the 1943-52 period, 88,090 acres 
and 374,800 acres. 


The 1954 acreage of sweet, wrinkled 
types totals 360,280 acres, and smooth, 
round varieties 98,630 acres. In 1953 
sweet, wrinkled varieties were planted 
on 360,300 acres and smooth, round 
green peas were planted on 104,150 
acres, 


In California, where harvesting op- 
erations were well under way in May, 
indications on May 15 pointed to a 
production of 8,820 tons. This com- 
pares with a 1953 production of 12,700 
tons and an average of 7,430 tons for 
the 1943-52 period. 


Per- 
10-year 1053 1954 cent 
ave. planted Prelim- change 
State 1043-52 (revised) inary from 
1053 
(acres) (acres) (acres) planted 
Maine 7 6.850 7,930 9,200 +16 
New York 33.240 24,200 19,600 —19 
Pennsylvania... 15,200 14,300 14,000 +2 
Ohio 4.480 2,000 1,500 —25 
Indiana 6.240 2,000 1,000 -5 
IMinois........ 22.200 26,300 20,500 +1 
Michigan 8.540 5,000 5,300 —11 
Wiseonsin..... 140,470 134,000 131,000 —3 
Minnesota 48,5680 63,700 63,500 ...... 
Iowa 4.300 3,500 3,100 —11 
Delaware 2,800 2,100 2,500 +19 
Maryland. 10.70 9,300 9.400 +1 
Virginia 2.00 2,500 2,400 —4 
Idaho.... 8.050 9,300 11,000 +18 
Colorado... 4.000 3,800 3,100 ~—18 
12,380 8.500 8.00 
Washington... 58,510 64,800 66,000 +2 
Oregon 54.840 56.900 59.300 +4 
California! 7,510 11,000 9.200 —23 
Other stats. 11,000 7,920 8,310 +5 


U. 8. Total. 402,800 464,450 458,010 +1.2 


For canning 

and other 

procesing... 374,800 343.230 333,570 —2.8 
For freesing... 88,000 121,220 125,340 73.4 


' Acreage for harvest and indicated production, 
1054. *Ark., Kans., Mo., Mont., Nebr., N. J., 
Okla., Tenn., W. Va., and Wyo. 


Reports on canners’ stocks and ship- 
ments of canned apples, applesauce, 
RSP cherries, green and wax beans, 
lima beans, beets, carrots, corn, and 
peas have been issued by the Division 


Stocks of Canned Foods on May I and Season Shipments 


of Statistics, and detailed reports 
covering May 1 stocks have been 
mailed to all canners packing these 
items. 


Total Supply Stocks, May 1 to May 1 
Carry- 1952 1033 1953 1954 1953 1954 
over Case 

month basis ih 4 of ) — 7 
i Aus 6/10 0 3.120 7 522 3.042 2,500 
Applessuce............ Aug actual 10.181 11,384 1.710 2,446 8,462 8,038 
RSP cherries. .... July actual 4,105 3,962 330 469 3.775 3,402 
Beans, green and wax... July actual 19,663 24,220 1,187 3,178 18,475 21,051 
Beans, Uma Aus. actual 3,206 3,004 626 901 2,671 2,708 
Beets. . July actual 9.080 10,584 2.248 3.012 6,833 7,572 
Carrots. July actual 2.816 3,157 7363 1.237 2,084 1,920 
D Aug. actual 38,640 38,562 18,339 10,918 30,301 27,643 
June actual 34,186 34,786 4.934 6,080 20,252 28,606 


1953 Packs of Fruits 


Reports on the 1953 packs of blue- 
berries, spiced peaches, and plums 
have been issued by the N.C.A. Divi- 
sion of Statistics. 


1953 Pack of Blueberries 

1052 1953 

(actual eases) 
342,781 357,244 
U. 8. Total 738,045 758,336 

1953 Pack of Spiced Peaches 

1052 1953 

(actual cases) 
. 213,577 403,519 
109 283 
a...... 


1953 Pack of Plums 


The 1953 pack of plums (not purple 
plums) totaled 127,396 actual cases 
compared with 159,446 cases packed in 
1952. 


1953 Cranberry Sauce Pack 


The 1958-54 pack of cranberry sauce 
totaled 5,422,134 actual cases com- 
pared with the 1952-53 pack of 4,695,- 
367 cases, according to a report by 
the N.C.A. Division of Statistics. 


Num- 
ber 1052-53 1953-54 
Container Size per 
case (actual cases) 
211 x 300 
211 20600 48 380,379 332334 


900 x 407 (15-16 08.) 24 4,042,422 4,624,020 
20 ee 


12 5,026 


5,848 

0. 10 6 221.414 224,580 
Misrellaneous tin... 16,352 8,067 
Miscellaneous glass. . 28.874 25,476 
4,605,367 5,422,134 


Pimientos for Processing 


The prospective 1954 planted acre- 
age of pimientos for processing in 
Georgia is 24,000 acres, according to 
a May 21 estimate by the Crop Re- 
porting Board. This exceeds the 20,- 
000 acres planted in 1953 by 20 per- 
cent and the 1943-52 average plant- 
ings of 15,950 acres by 50 percent. 


In other states outside Georgia, for 
which estimates are made, 9,500 acres 
are reported for 1954 compared with a 
revised estimate of 6,600 acres planted 
in 1953. 


CONGRESS 


Philippine Trade Act 


Chairman Reed of the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means on May 
25 intreduced a bill, H. R. 9315, to 
provide for an extension on a recip- 
rocal basis of the period of the free 
entry of Philippine articles in the 
United States. 


RENEGOTIATION 


Renegotiation Reports 


The Renegotiation Board on May 
25 granted a further extension of time 
for filing financial statements under 
the Renegotiation Act of 1951. The 
final date for filing forms RB-1 and 
RB-1B is set at July 1. 


This is the second monthly exten- 
sion of the deadline for filing. 
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Forthcoming Meetings 


June 3—Tidewater Canners Association of Vir- 
New Atlanta Hotel, 


n. 
9-11—Processed les 1 . ring 


J 18-14—Michigan Can: and Freezers’ 
2 Spring Mecting, "Park Place 


Hotel, 

June Association of 
— Annual Convention, National 

„ Washington, D. C. 

ales Canners Association, Sum- 
mer Meeting, Lakewood (near Skowhegan ) 

June July 1—Institute of Food Technolo- 
gists, Annual Meeting, Los Angeles 

July 8-0—National Kraut 
Annual M , Cata 
Port — 0 hio 


Late ayette 
July 6——-New York State 1 
Count School, vow York te Experiment 


Station, Genev 
October 10-18 National 
‘Convention, 
Hotel, New York 
21-23— Association 


October Florida 
— — Meeting, —— Beach Hotel. 
w 
Novenber 1-2—Iowa-Nebraska Canners 
ciation, 68rd Annual Meeting, Hotel 2 
Des Moines, Des Moines 
November 4—IIlinois Canners Association, Fall 


isconsin Canners Association, 
50th Annual Convention, Schroeder Hotel, 
ember #-3—Michigan Can ners and Freesers 
Association, Fall Meeting, Pandind Hotel, 
Grand Rap 
December 1—Minnesota 


Canners Association, 
48th Annual Convention, Hotel Radisson, 
J — . Moshe Institute, M 
“Meeting, Boca Raton „ Boca Ra 


ton. 
Annual Fruit and V Sample Cut- 
ting, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco 
19-28—National Canners Association, 
48th Annual Convention, er with Na- 
tional Food Brokers tion and Can- 
ning Machinery and Supplies Association, 


Chicago 
March N. 20 Cennere League California, 
Sist Annual Meeting, Santa Barbara Bilt- 
more, Santa Barbara 


PERSONNEL 


Super Market Institute 


The Super Market Institute elected 
the following officers recently at the 
association’s annual convention: 


President—Ray E. Dillon, J. 8. Dil- 
lon & Sons Stores Company, Hutchin- 
son, Kans, (reelected) ; vice presidents 
—Joseph P. Mott, Mott’s Super Mar- 
kets, Hartford, Conn. (reelected) ; 
Henry J. Eavey, Henry J. Eavey, Inc., 
Richmond, Ind.; Roy Furr, Furr's Inc., 
Lubbock, Tex.; and Sam Steinberg, 
Steinberg’s Ltd., Montreal; secretary 
—Harry J. Klein, Klein Super Mar- 
kets, Ine., St. Paul; treasurer—Wayne 
E. Brown, Big Bear Stores Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio (reelected) executive di- 
rector—Don Parsons, Chicago (re- 
elected). 


U. 5. Wholesale Grocers Assn. 


The U. 8. Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation elected the following officers re- 
cently at the association’s annual con- 
vention: 

President—Alfred Dorman, Alfred 
Dorman Company, Statesboro, Ga.; 
executive vice president—Harold O. 
Smith, Washington, D. C. (reelected) ; 
vice president and secretary—R. H. 
Rowe, Washington, D. C. (reelected) ; 
treasurer—Gus C. Covington, Coving- 
ton Bros. and Company, Mayfield, Ky. 


Meeting of N.C.A. Directors 
(Concluded from page 199) 


Labeling Committee, reported that the 
survey is being continued to bring 
about a standardized use of labeling 
terms. The Board voted approval of 
the Committee’s recommendations of 
terms describing 18 canned products. 
Full text of Mr. Baxter’s report, in- 
cluding the recommended descriptive 
terms for these products, appears on 
page 205. 

W. Stanley Macklem, Chairman of 
the Raw Products Committee, reported 
on the program of the Committee and 
its Technical Advisory Committee, 
commending the work performed for 
the industry on such matters as seed 
quality improvement, precision planter 
development, row crop spraying, mo- 
bile viners, fruit problems. Text of 
Mr. Macklem’s report is reproduced 
on page 204. 

The Board elected two members to 
its Executive Committee—Glenn 


Knaub, P. J. Ritter Company, Bridge- 
ton, N. J., and L. M. Jones, Washing- 
ton Canners Coop., Vancouver, Wash. 


President Willkie opened the pro- 
ceedings by calling Past President 
Louis Ratzesberger, Jr., to the rostrum 
and presenting him with an illumi- 
nated scroll expressing the Associa- 
tion’s appreciation of his outstand- 
ing services as 1953 President. The 
Board members also rose in silent 
tribute to the memory of three men, 
recently passed on, who rendered great 
service to the industry—Berkeley 
Davis, Rogers Canning Company, Mil- 
ton, Ore., a former Director; Dr. J. 
Russell Esty, Director of the N.C.A. 
Western Branch Laboratory; and J. 
E. Fitzgerald, former Assistant Sec- 
retary and Director of the Informa- 
tion Division. 


As Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, Mr. Ratzesberger presented a 
report on the Association’s financial 
status, along with the 1953 audit. 
Expenditures for the first four months 
of 1954, he reported, were about $50,- 
000 more than for the same period 
of 1953, accounted for by expense of 
the Consumer and Trade Relations 
program, extra meetings of the Leg- 
islative Committee, increased expenses 
in the Claims Division, a higher rate 
for INFORMATION LETTER printing, and 
certain tax and other regular pay- 
ments that were met earlier in the 
year than usual. These increases, 
he said, do not indicate that total ex- 
penditures for 1954 would exceed the 
budget. 
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